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EARLY BRICK HOUSES of SALEM COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HE early brick houses of Salem County, 
in New Jersey, constitute a distinct epi- 
sode in the history of American domestic 

architecture. The interest attaching to them 
centres about their straightforward sturdiness, the 
quality of the brickwork they display, and the 
obvious connection of their details with the tra- 
ditions brought overseas by their builders.’ 

John Fenwick, the founder of the colony, hav- 
ing acquired the in- 
terests and _ privi- 
leees formerly 
granted to Lord 
Berkeley in that 
part of West Jer- 
sey, arrived in 1675 
and, as lord pro- 
prietor of the re- 
gion, proceeded to 
establish his settle- 
ment on the banks 
of Salem Creek. In 
addition to the Eng- 
lish colonists whom 
he brought out with 
him, and whose 
numbers were aug- 
mented from time 
to time by fresh 
immigration, there 
was a certain num- 
ber of Swedish 
settlers in the neigh- 
borhood, who had 
established t he m- 
selves at a consider- 
ably earlier date 
but now readily 
yielded their adher- 
ence to the new or- 
der. These Swedes, 
however, kept up 
close relations with 
their Swedish kins- 
men, settled on the 





West end, House at Hancock’s Bridge on Alloway Creek, 
near Salem 


opposite shores of the Delaware River and farther 
to the north along the Jersey shore, and the results 
of this intimate intercourse are to be traced in 
the fabric of the houses erected, as we shall 
presently see. 

These old brick houses of Salem County were 
nearly all completed by 1730 or, at least, within 
a very few years after that date. For this reason 
they display a singular uniformity of character 
and present a mass 
of material for ex- 
amination sufficient- 
ly homogeneous to 
avoid perplexity but 
with enough divers- 
ity to ensure inter- 
est. Incidentally 
they embody enough 
suggestive value to 
make their exami- 
nation worth while, 
and afford an addi- 
tional justification 
for their discussion. 

So far as plan is 
concerned they are 
exceedingly simple 
and of such charac- 
ter that a measured 
reproduction of 
their arrangement 
would be of litt'e 
interest or utility. 
Many of the houses 
consisted of a “high 
part” and a “low 
part,” to describe 
them according to 
local parlance. The 
“low part,” which 
was entered at the 
ground level, and 
oftentimes was the 
first portion of the 
house to be built, 
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the “high part,” 
which was more 
commodious, be- 
ing added a few 
years later as the 
settler’s means 
increased and ‘a 
growing family 
demanded more 
accommodations. 
In the “low part” 
is found the spa- 
cious. kitchen, 
with an enclosed 
staircase leading 
to one or two 
chambers in the 
storey above. It 
is locally said 
that the “low 
part” had its floor 
at ground level 


so that a horse, drawing a great back log by a 
chain, might be led in at one door and out at the 
One can understand the necessity, or at 
any rate the convenience, of horse-drawn back 
logs upon seeing these old kitchen fireplaces which 
had openings anywhere from seven to eleven feet 
Not all of the early houses had high 


other. 


in width. 
and low parts, as we 
may see by the Denn 
House on the banks of 
Alloway Creek, but the 
division was generally 
prevalent. . 
The “high part,” with 
its floor raised two or 
three feet above the 
ground, and a _ cellar 
underneath, ordinarily 
contained two rooms—- 
a large room into which 
one could enter from 
the outside and an en- 
closed staircase leading 
to the rooms on the floor 
above, and a smaller 
room that had no out- 
side entrance. ‘The 
larger room correspond- 
ed in a general way to 
the old English hall and 
the smaller room to the 
withdrawing room. The 
“high part” and the 
“low part” were con- 
nected on the ground 
floor by a short run of 
steps; abovestairs there 





Denn House,—(trontage towards water) on Alloway Creek, near Salem 


larged. 


“progressive” owner 





Brickwork, Denn House (1725) on Alloway Creek, near Salem. 
Some of the stretchers are nearly ten inches long 
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Mecum House it will be noted 
the gable end that the line of the old gambrel is 
plainly discernible in the brickwork, the low- 
pitched gable being of much later construction 
when the house was altered somnewhat and en- 
Within the past two or three years a 
has 


was usually no 
connection. 
These houses 
had steep-pitched 
or else gambrel 
roofs. Of the 
four houses illus- 
trated, the house 
at Hancock’s 
Bridge and the 
Denn House he- 
long to the form- 
er class, while 
the Pledger 
House, just out- 
side of Salem, 
and the Mecum 
House, on Finn’s 
Point Road, are 
of the gambrel 
roof type. In 
the case of the 
in the picture of 


bestowed upon the 
Pledger House a brand 
new roof, cornice, and 


dormers, and a veran- 
da. The mutilations 


are perfectly obvious, 
and the eye can easily 
trace the line of the old 
gambrel in the _ brick- 
work at the end of the 
house so that it is not 
a difficult matter men- 
tally to reconstruct its 


pristine aspect. The 
little windows now 
bricked up—we see 


them in the ends of the 


Hancock’s Bridge, 
Pledger, and Mecum 


Houses—were never in- 
tended to light the 
rooms but admitted 
light to the powder clos- 
ets, where wigs were 
duly powdered, and 
were closed at the time 
of the window tax. 
The bricks of which 
these houses are built 
are of an exceptionally 
rich, deep red and in 
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West Front—Denn House (built 1725) on Alloway Creek, near Salem 
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texture they show the presence of a considerable 
quantity of sand. The vitreous glaze of the head- 
ers varies in color from a deep blue or blue-black 
to a light greenish gray, the abundant diversities 
of hue imparting both an unusual and agreeable 





West end, Mecum House. The lines of the original roof 
may be seen in the brickwork 


effect to the walls. The size of the bricks was 
regulated by a law passed in 1683, and it was 
then ordered that “the brick to be made must be 
two and three-quarters inches thick, four and an 
half inches broad, and nine and an half inches 
long, to be well and merchantably burnt.” They 
were to be viewed and appraised by two persons 
authorized by the court, and if they found the 
bricks faulty, they were to be broken, and the 
makers of them fined by the court. 

This stipulation, however, did not produce 
absolute uniformity of size, although the quality 
is universally good. The variations in size from 
the standard set by this early law are probably to 
be ascribed to the fact that in many cases the 
bricks were made and burned at the spot where 
the house was to be erected and the workmen en- 
gaged in brick making seem to have judged by 
eye rather than by a set rule or measure. Even 
in the same house the bricks are by no means 
always of the same size. The writer has measured 
a great many of them, in different houses, and 
found them ranging from two and a half to nearly 
three inches in thickness, three and three quarters 
to five inches in breadth, and seven and a half to 
nearly ten inches in length. In the latter case the 


workman evidently had some lurking recollection 
of the old Tudor bricks. In almost no instance 
do we find the modern two by four by eight-inch 
measurement. Not a few bevelled and specially 
moulded bricks were also made to cap the weather 
courses. 

In nearly every house the brickwork is a; 
staunch and perfect now as it was the day the 
workmen left it. Flemish bond was commonly 
employed except where it was desired to produce 
some especial decorative effect in the way of let- 
ters, figures to commemorate the date of erection 
—nearly all the houses are thus dated—or some 
more ambitious ornamental device, a practice evi- 
dently much in favor in that neighborhood. On 
such occasions the workmen resorted to sundry 
ingenious bonds without, however, diminishing 
the stability of the wall, as the test of time has 
proved. One of the most striking pieces of pat- 
tern work thus executed is seen in the herring- 
bone design on the end wall of the Hancock house 
where zig-zags cover the entire surface from bot- 
tom to top, save in the space within the gable 
reserved for the owner’s initials and the date fig- 
ures. The narrow chevrons, the letters and the 
figures are wrought with glazed headers. At the 


Denn House the gable ends show some lozenge 
forms and a narrow stepped border, besides the 
initials and date, but the whole scheme is much 
simpler. 

Liverpool bond occurs now and again, some- 
times in conjunction with Flemish bond, some- 
The Mecum House, for example, 


times by itself. 





East end and North porch, Pledger House, Salem 
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South front of a house at Hancock’s Bridge, Alloway Creek, near Salem 








South front and East end, Pledger House, Salem 
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has a base of Liverpool bond, while the wall above 
it, in the front of the house, shows Flemish bond. 
The end wall, however, is altogether in a species 
of freely interpreted Liverpool bond in which the 
number of stretcher courses between the header 
courses seems to have depended entirely upon the 
whim of the bricklayer, so that in places it is 
virtually running bond. 

The frequent occurrence of lozenge and chevron 
ornaments, wrought in glazed headers, can prob- 








Fireplace, Pledger House, near Salem 


ably be attributed altogether to English precedent, 
although one cannot help suspecting that the 
Swedish element in the colony may have given the 
practice some impetus. At any rate, the same 
methods of decoration occur at Wilmington and 
at other places on the opposite shore of the Dela- 
ware where the Swedish element was especially 
strong. Certain it is that the Swedish touch can 
be seen in the many gambrel roofs. Whatever 
the ultimate provenance of the diapering, it was 
a spontaneous amenity that showed the pride of 
the builders.in their handiwork. The admirable 
brickwork of these houses is their most distinctive 
and engaging feature. 

Another common characteristic, exhibited by 
all four of the houses here illustrated, was the use 
of a penthouse on either one or both of the long 
sides above the ground floor. The Mecum House 
had one on the back, the “high part” of the Han- 
cock’s Bridge House had one on the front, while 


the Denn House and the Pledger House had them 
both front and back. All of them have long since 
been amputated. 

The Denn House, which is a peculiarly inter- 
esting example of early work, had a_ balcony 
breaking into the penthouse, above the house-door 
on the water front, originally the principal en- 
trance. The traces of this feature are still plainly 
discernible. A dvorway, where there is now a 
window, opened upon this baleony and, further- 
more, there is evidence that the windows were 
formerly wider and contained leaded casements 
instead of the present double-hung sashes. 

While the other three houses are of the two- 
chimney type, the Denn House has a single cen- 
tral chimney and in other respects, also, evidences 
a strong clinging to earlier precedent. The full 
length of the house, from central chimney to the 
ends, is traversed by stout chamfered and stopped 
oak summer beams of archaic lines. There is now 
little else left of the original interior woodwork, 
but on the upper floor there still remains a bat- 
tened door, of exceptionally pleasing pattern, 
with vertically grooved and moulded divisions. 

The interior woodwork in tke other houses, 
though not without interest and sometimes amus- 
ing, is not particularly edifying, barring a few 
exceptions. The best of it is shown in the accom- 
panying measured drawings and even these exam- 
ples, here and there, betray serious shortcomings 








Cupboards with ventilating perforations, Pledger House, 
near Salem 
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in the shape of ill-considered and faulty profiled 
members incorporated amongst otherwise good 
and vigorously conceived mouldings. One is in- 
clined to suspect that the carpenters, who certainly 
were not lacking in ambition and the will to do, 
were working from imperfectly remembered de- 
tails they had seen before their emigration. 
Close students of the subject are coming more 
and more to realize that not all the carpenters and 
joiners of the colonial era were paragons of good 
taste and skill, and here we have some striking 
confirmations of the fact. Of these it has not 


been considered desirable to present drawings. 
There were both good and bad; the modern stu- 
dent must exercise discrimination in judging their 
work. The examples shown, however, display a 
vigorous conception and some originality peculiar 
to the region, and for that reason they are given. 

As types of composition, these houses are full 
of interest and embody considerable suggestive 
value, especially when we visualize them in their 
pristine state, a thing not difficult to do, in view 
of the many plain and unmistakable evidences 
left us of what they once were. 





North doorway. 


Pledger House, Salem 
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A SURVEY of EXISTING COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE in MAINE, PART X* 


BY FREDERIC HUTCHINSON PORTER 


Winner of The Architectural Review Travelling Scholarship in 1918 


’ I WHERE is another Bucknam house, much 

older than this, called the John Bucknam 

House, which, it is claimed, was built in 
1792 or 1793. It is not particularly interesting, 
as there is no detail of much worth. The front 
door is quaint, in that it is in two parts. The 
single half of the door, 
is rather narrow but is 
used mostly rather than 
open up the whole open- 
ing, and several of the 
more loquacious gentle- 
men of the place glee- 
fully told me of the 
amusing experiences of 
a former tenant who, 
being rather stout, was 
often the cause of much 
merriment in his ef- 
forts to squeeze through 
the small opening. 

Near this is the Lip- 
pincott House, built by 
a Mr. James Bailey 
about 1820-21. The 
side doorway is rather 
good. 

Another doorway that 
is interesting, though 
more simple, is on the 
Dorr House, the pilas- 
ters in this case being 
bellied with an entasis 
to the lower part. The 
handling of the tooled 
frieze of the main cor- 
nice is unusual in its 
relation to the door- 
head. 

A house with a pecu- 
liarly local treatment of 
the bracket over the 
pilaster, is seen in the 
entrance to the Old 
Columbia Tavern. This 
house was built by one 
Gowen Wilson some time before 1838. It is of 
the gabled, five-bay, two-chimney type. 

The Nash House, built by Elisha Nash about 

*This is the last installment of Mr. Porter’s report of 


his survey. The earlier parts have appeared in The Archi- 
tectural Review, the last preceding one in June. 





The Collins House, Cherryfield, Me. 


1930, has a rather unusual door. The high frieze 
is something seen quite often in this section. The 
plan is similar to the old tavern. 

The next town west is Cherryfield, which con- 
tains just a few scattered specimens which can be 
recorded briefly. 


The Colonel Joseph Adams 

House was built between 
% y 1806 and 1810. The 
, side entrance is the 
better one. There is one 
good mantel of plain 
detail in the house. 
The Nash House, with 
its queer series of hori- 
zontal accents to the 
entrance, was built 
about 1825. The Up- 
ton House, date and his- 
tory unknown, is still 
another good example 
of the type. The Old 
Naragagaus House or 
Tavern was built about 
1830, and at one time 
was quite a_hostelry. 
It had then a wing to 
the left symmetrical 
with the present one, 
forming a court at the 
rear. The Collins House 
on the Millbridge road 
is much defaced, but 
one side still remains 
as it was built, about 
1820. The door-head 
and window treatment 
are unusual. The pilas- 
ters would seem to in- 
dicate a later date than 
was given me. 

I found nothing at 
Millbridge, Franklin or 
Gouldsboro, nor on Mt. 
Desert Island. At Sulli- 
van there is the Moseley 
House built about 1820. 
It has undergone alterations recently. At West 
Gouldsboro is the Wayside Inn Hotel, built by 
Elisha Jones. It has been a hostelry for over fifty 
years. There is a good door, but it is covered by 
a modern porch. The parlor is rather good, having 
the customary trim with a judicious use of tooling. 
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At Ellsworth I found 
the Black House, built, 
some say, in 1824; while 
others place it much 
earlier, by Colonel John 
Black. I was told that 
it was three years in the 
building wh that the 
bricks were _ brought 
from Philadelphia. It 
has a wonderful setting 
in the midst of extensive 
grounds and commands 
a beautiful view. The 
interior is quite plain 
and appears to be of 
later date. The rooms are beautifully furnished 
with many rare pieces. The present library build- 
ing was built for a residence by Colonel Meletiah 
Jordan in 1817. The porch shows a later influ- 
ence. A house of similar appearance is the Grant 
House, though it is a three-bay front and has a 
better porch. I could not determine when it was 
built. It has a well-house, still standing at the 
rear, in which the detail of the cupola on the 
house is repeated. The Dutton house is claimed 
to be the oldest house in Ellsworth, though none 
could tell me when it was built. It was quite 
plain, and had been deprived of what might have 


Nash House, Cherryfield, Me. 


Moseley House, Sullivan, Me. 


been a good side door- 
way. 

I found nothing at 
Ellsworth Falls nor be- 
tween Ellsworth and 
Bangor, nor in Bangor 
itself. At Hampden 
and Hampden H igh- 
lands on the Penobscot 
River, south of Bangor, 
there was one house of 
a type I have reported 
often. There were a 
number of pretty fences 
in front of houses that 
have been much altered, 
and a typical post of one of them from an old 
cemetery there was shown by a photograph in the 
preceding instalment of this report. 

Orrington contains nothing. At Searsport 
there were more examples of the small story-and- 
a-half house but nothing exceptional. My survey 
was completed Belfast, which also was disap- 
pointing, having nothing of special interest. In 
conclusion, I wish to again thank all who have 
helped me in this work. I sincerely hope that my 


efforts have been fruitful of good, that the results 
measure up to the standards hoped for by the 
Founder and the committee. I also hope that the 

















Nash House, Columbia Falls, Me. 















Black House, Ellsworth, Me. 


continuance of the scholarship may be assured, 
and, if my experience will aid future scholars in 
any manner, I shall be very glad to render any 
service asked of me. 


Tue Arcuirecr as Artist* 
R. JOSEPH HUDNUT, A. I. A., in a dis- 
cussion on the planning of church buildings 
says that “men, being unable to live on bread 
alone, are always dissatisfied with buildings that 
are merely well-planned and well-constructed.” 
The church is taken as an example, the universal 
demand being that a church shall possess, besides 
these practical qualities, some attributes of beauty. 

Therefore they demand of the architect that he 
must be an artist, as well as a planner and builder. 
He must have some genuine enthusiasm and love 
for beauty in buildings. He must possess in that 
particular field, a superior taste and judgment, 
and know something of the technique by which 
beauty may be achieved. 

Unfortunately too many architects forget that 
their beautiful building has a function to perform 
and that it must be more than a monument shaped 
with a view to its impressiveness rather than its 
use. Such architects are apt to be hostile to devel- 
opments in plan and structure such as are advo- 
cated by Dr. Tralle. 

The great churches of the past appeal to us 

*Comments on a chapter by Joseph Hudnut, A. I. A., in 
Planning Church Buildings, by Henry Edward Tralle, 
M. A., Th. D. 162 pp., Ill., 5x7 in. Cloth. Philadelphia, 


The Judson Press. Distributors, American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia. 
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almost always in a monumental aspect. We for- 
get that they were ever meant to be used. We are 
apt to think they were designed entirely, or at 
least in large degree, with the single desire for 
beauty and impressiveness. 

The awe, mystery and aspiration which we 
read in older churches are somewhat in conflict 
with the striving after efficiency sought by the 
administrators in Protestant Churches. There has 
thus come about a feeling, akin to misunderstand- 
ing, “suppressed and little talked about, yet un- 
mistakable, between the artist, striving for beauty” 
and the administrator of modern religious im- 
pulses. 

Mr. Hudnut believes such a conflict is unneces- 
sary; that architecture is an outgrowth of utility, 
and, that there is at present a spirit of evolution 
in architecture which will do for the church what 
it has done for business structures and school 
houses. He writes, “I believe it is our business 
as architects to study and to understand, first of 
all, the trend of Christian thought in our country, 
to learn the needs of the new church, its spirit 
and aims; and then, forgetting for the moment the 
churches of the past, we should try to work out 
a practical economic plan for a church-building 
suited to the new conditions. After that, we should 
think of some way of making that building beau- 
tiful and expressive, turning for guidance and in- 
spiration to all the great architectures of the past 
—Jjust as the men of Amiens turned to the Byzan- 
tine manuscripts, the Roman ruins, to Palestine 
and to Syria, and to the ruder architecture evolved 
from the Teuton forests. Good taste, restraint, 
significance, are just as possible for us as for 
them.” 

The little book “Planning Church Buildings,” 
for which Mr. Hudnut wrote a chapter on “The 
Architect as Artist,” is a worth-while production. 
Written as a text for church building committees 
it should be studied faithfully by architects who 
design churches. The art of church architecture 
will not advance if church planning is studied 
only by the layman. The conflict, mentioned by 
Mr. Hudnut, is inevitable under such cireum- 
stances. When the architect, however, understands 


fully the requirements of his clients and can help 
them with his artistic ability he begins to func- 
tion as a true architect. Mr. Hudnut very happily 
differentiates between the architect who is an art- 
ist and the artist who practices as an architect. 
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Portico, Lee Mansion 
Arlington, Va. 


(See reproduction of original sketch by Otto R. Eggers on opposite page) 


HIS mansion and the lands embraced in the Arlington 
National Cemetery surrounding it, marks one of the most 
important locations in American history. It will always 
remain closely associated with the name of General Robert E. Lee, 
the commander of the armies of the Southern Confederacy, for it 
was here that he made his home during thirty years. He left it to 


join the armies of the South, never to return to it. 


In the early days of the Civil War this mansion was taken over 
by the authorities and after much litigation, finally became legally 
the property of the Government and the grounds which surrounded 


it were acquired for purposes of a national cemetery. 


This historic building receives the utmost care and has been pre- 


served so as to retain all the aspects of the day when it was the 
central feature of the estate of one of the most representative Virginia 
families. 
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PORTICO, LEE MANSION, ARLINGTON, VA. 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT Series of Early American Architecture 
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This well is placed 
in the center of 
the large cloisters. 
The architect was 
Michael Angelo. 
The material of 
the columns and 
well is the grey 
pietra serena which 
is so universally 
used in Florence, 
while the iron 
work about is 
wrought. The plan 
of the steps and 
well head is circu- 
lar. 


WELL IN THE CLOISTERS OF THE CERTOSA DI VAL D’EMO, GALLUZZO, NEAR FLORENCE, ITALY 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY ROBERT M. BLACKALL, 35TH HOLDER OF ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. 
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“EDITORIAL: COMMENT: 


The American Architect and 
The Architectural Review 


ITH this issue The American Architect, 

founded in 1876, and The Architectural 
Review, founded in 1887, are joined in one publi- 
cation. This consolidation is in fact the merging 
of the two oldest architectural journals in the 
United States. It is the purpose of the publishers 
to continue those features of each journal that 
have rendered it distinctive, and thus produce a 
publication that will be more comprehensive and 
valuable to its readers than either has been here- 
tofore. The present fortnightly schedule of The 
American Architect will be maintained. 

It is hoped that the greater service which the 
consolidation enables the publishers to render will 
result in entire satisfaction to the readers of the 
combined publications. It is fully realized that 
without the approval and co-operation of its sub- 
scribers no journal can prosper or long endure. 





A Department of Legal Information 


Wil this issue there is begun a department 
of legal information. This will be a 
monthly feature, appearing in the last issue of each 
month, 

Mr. Clinton H. Blake, Jr., who will conduct 
this department, is favorably known to our read- 
ers through the series of articles under the title, 
Architectural Quicksands, which appeared during 
the early part of this year. 

In the article appearing in this issue, Mr. 
Blake has outlined the general policy of this de- 
partment. We believe that the information set 
down from month to month will be of great value. 
Suggestions as to subjects which may helpfully be 
discussed is asked, and these suggestions we hope 
will be fortheoming. This department will resume 
the publication of recent legal discussions. These, 
in the past were found to be of great assistance to 
architects in solving problems arising in practice. 





Another Effort to Remove the Old 
Post Office Building 


UST now the New York daily papers are giv- 
J ing much space to a discussion of the move- 
ment to remove the unsightly old Post Office from 
City Hall Park and the restoration of that historic 
locality to its one time condition. 

Probably if the matter were one entirely uuder 
the City’s control, this monstrosity would have 
been taken down long ago. But, unfortunately, 
the site of the old General Post Office was many 
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years ago purchased by the Federal Government. 
The Post Office authorities are endeavoring to 
ascertain just what are the requirements of the 
postal service on Manhattan Island and to decide 
definitely whether to sell the site back to the city 
or construct a new and more modern building. 
These matters move slowly. In fact, so slowly, 
that it does not seem possible for one administra- 
tion to decide on the case, and each new one starts 
its inquiry at the very beginning. 

The shifting of trade centers in New York has 
during the past decade been so very marked that 
there remain no good reason for the location of 
the City’s General Post Office so far down town. 
In fact, its continuance there works a hardship on 
the business community, the center of which is 
far to the north of the present City Hall. 

But, as a committee of representative and 
patriotic citizens have now taken up the matter, 
there is hope that this building will soon be re- 
moved. 

Up to the time of the formal opening of Cen- 
tral Park in 1853, City Hall Park was the largest 
park area on Manhattan Island. It was a meet- 
ing place on patriotic holidays and a general resort 
for all the people. 

The City Hall was then, and probably is to-day, 
the finest example of Georgian architecture in this 
country. From the steps on the south side one 
might then look down Broadway to the Bowling 
Green, while from the steps on the north there 
was to be viewed the growing city. Now the 
beauty and scale of this fine structure are sadly 
marred. To the north the Court House of un- 
savory “Tweed Ring” fame, and to the south, this 
awful bulk erected by the National Government 
as a General Post Office. 

While we might, with reason, also urge the raz- 
ing of the “Tweed Court House,” as removing a 
structure that will always revive memories of the 
most corrupt periods of this City’s history, it is 
not so vitally objectionable on the basis of bad 
architecture as the Post Office. For that building 
there can be no possible excuse. It simply is not 
fit to live. 





Changing Habits in Habitations 


There was a time when every man in America 
dreamed of owning his home. It was to be his 
only, devoted to his family; surrounded by grassy 
lawns bordered with trees and terminating at the 
rear in a kitchen garden. In those days the “Own 
Your Own Home” movement contemplated only 
single family houses. 

The Civie Development Department of the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States con- 
ducted an investigation of building operations in 
this country, for the year 1920 and some of the 
findings have been recently published. The re- 
port would indicate that the habits of the people 
are apparently changing. The figures show that 
of the families going into new residences in 1920 
seventy per cent. got one-family dwellings; eleven 
per cent. two-family dwellings and nineteen per 
cent. of apartments in multi-family dwellings. 
According to the report, the figures indicate that 
the proportion of multi-family dwellings provided 
last year was largest in the small cities, where this 
type of dwelling is comparatively new. 

It will be cause for regret if the American peo- 
ple voluntarily abandon the picturesque, comfort- 
able and sane one-family dwelling to live in blocks 
of apartments like those to which city dwellers in 
continental Europe have been accustomed for cen- 
turies. The two-family house sometimes enables 
a family to pay expenses and well designed, it 
gives each family access to a yard and insures 
plenty of air and light, preserving at the same 
time all necessary privacy. It is regrettable that 
in small cities in which the residence district is 
close to the business district, the multi-family 
house is gaining a hold. In cities of more than 
half a million inhabitants the apartment houses 
may be a necessity, but only avarice excuses its 
presence in a small town. 

There was more dwelling house building in pro- 
portion to population in the smaller than in the 
larger cities. In cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 
population, one house, flat or apartment, was pro- 


~ 


vided for every 258 inhabitants, while in cities of 


more than a million population it was one for 
every 591 inhabitants. The average for all the 
cities listed was one for every 350 inhabitants. 

It is shown that 1920 was the record year for 
sale of bath room equipment despite the small 
amount of new residence building. An investiga- 
tion showed that a great deal of this equipment 
used in the conversion of one-family dwell- 
into multi-family, that is, tenement houses. 
The economic and social significance of these al- 
terations, the report says, is of first importance. 

Close crowding of people under one roof does 
not promote neighborliness. In apartment houses 
one may live for years without knowing the names 
of people on the same floor, despite daily contact 
in elevators. The janitor, the telephone operator, 
the elevator boys exercise a tyranny, more or less 
mild and one cannot move without consciousness 
of supervision. There is on all sides a surrender 
of freedom to move, which in time affects the 
nervous system. The effect upon children and 
upon family life is what Americans should con- 
sider seriously and the tendency toward living like 
bees in a hive or troglodytes in caves should be 
fought in all small and medium sized cities. 

The medical statistics of the recent war are very 
illuminating on the effect of city life on health. 
Among the men drafted for our armies the rejec- 
tions for physical defects were practically propor- 
tionate to the population of cities. In large cities 
nearly one-half the men were rejected for physical 
defects incident to city life: the smallest per cent. 
of rejections being in states where the home ideal 
is a one-family dwelling surrounded by open 


was 


ings 


spaces. 





Airplane View—Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
Henry Bacon, Architect 
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DEPARTMENT of SPECIFICATIONS 


The Composition 


HEN the specification writer has com- 
Wireci his outline and has determined the 

order of sequents of the various sections of 
the specifications he must commence their compo- 
sition. The study and careful selection of the 
component parts of the outline produces, in a great 
measure, the desired well-organized whole and it is 
therefore, highly important to give the necessary 
time to the scheme of outline. 

A rhetorical composition, to be accepted as good 
and to be effective in use, must be so well organ- 
ized that the mind of the reader will travel from 
paragraph to paragraph smoothly and with a feel- 
ing that there has been expressed perfect clarity of 
thought. This principle must be adhered to in all 
the major and minor sections and subdivisions of 
sections throughout the composition and the var- 
ious parts, must be so related, one to the other, that 
no hindrances to the even flow of the reader’s 
thoughts are present. 

The specification writer must remember that he 
is giving instructions to a great number of per- 
sons of varying degrees of intelligence and that 
some of these persons might find it convenient or 
useful to their ultimate gain, to discover some 
slight error in terminology, phraseology, punctua- 
tion or general arrangement of sentences, clauses 
or phrases. The rule of the three “C’s.” viz. Clear- 
ness, Conciseness, Coherence, if understood and 
followed faithfully, in addition to a careful selec- 
tion of what has been termed “Engineering Eng- 
lish.” 

It is understood by every specification writer 
that specifications which are indefinite, ambig- 
uous or incomplete result, first, in contingent 
sums being added to the proposals and, second, in 
creating very disagreeable and sometimes disas- 
trous conditions during construction work. The 
specification writer must guard constantly against 
lapsing into a belief that these errors are not creep- 
ing into his-work because he is using sentences or 
paragraphs that have been proved to be correct 
for previous operations. Seemingly analogous 
conditions may not always be described in identi- 
cal terms. 

While it is desirable to follow the general rules 
of English composition (with which the specifica- 
tion writer should be acquainted) he will find it 
essential to clearness to violate some of these rules. 
Eupbong, while condemned in good English com- 
position often times must be discarded for the sake 
of technical clearness but, wherever possible, synon- 
ymous words should be used. Redundance, like- 
wise, must be allowed to creep into the specifica- 


of a Specification 


tions for the same reasons. The specification 
writer must, however, in every case weigh the 
reasons pro and con and attempt to adhere to the 
rules of rhetoric wherever possible. Otherwise 
his quick judgment in dictation or in long hand 
writing may be blunted to such an extent he is 
somewhat ignorant of what he is doing to his work. 

Brevity is at all times very desirable in specifi- 
cations but not at the sacrifice of conciseness or 
clearness. To be brief does not imply that the 
fewest words necessary to make a complete sen- 
tence should be used but that only those words used 
that will express the thought completely, without 
ambiguity and with smoothness in reading. It is 
much better to be somewhat verbose if the attempt 
to be brief makes one “lean backward” as it were. 

Terminology must be studied ‘and the various 
meanings one term may convey to the readers’ 
mind should be understood in order that there may 
be no possible chance of reading into the work 
thoughts that were never intended to be given ex- 
pression. Certain of the national associations and 
technical societies have developed fixed meanings 
for words that are used frequently and the specifi- 
cation writer is assured to have become acquainted 
with them. 

Each specification writer should have in his li- 
brary a copy of Professor Daniel W. Mead’s work 
on “Contracts, Specifications and Engineering 
Relations” as he will find therein a very clear and 
able presentation of fundamental laws with respect 
to his work. While this book has been written 
for engineers the general tenor of suggestions it 
gives applies with equal force to the architect. The 
following sections on “Clearness,” “Indefinite 
Specifications,” “Indeterminate Specifications,” 
“Ambiguous Specifications,” “Arbitrary Specifi- 
cations,” “Unfair Specifications,” and “Unneces- 
sary Severity” are taken from this book in the be- 
lief that no better advice can be given the specifi- 
cation writer. 

CLEARNESS: Clearness in all details, both in 
plans and specifications, is a protection both to the 
owner and to the contractor, as in one case the 
contractor is unable to do improper work or avoid 
the execution of essential features, and on the oth- 
er hand he is enabled to understand exactly what 
is desired by the engineer, and can regulate his bid 
in accordance therewith, without the addition of a 
percentage to cover uncertain work which he may 
be obliged to do but which is not clearly specified. 
Nothing is gained to the party letting the work by 
uncertainty in the understanding of what is de- 
sired, for if such uncertainty exists a careful con- 
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tractor will add a percentage to cover such gontin- 
gencies, while an unscrupulous contractor will take 
advantage of such uncertainties to secure the con- 
tract and depend for his profit on his ability to 
avoid the execution of such portions of the work. 

Specifications not only describe the character 
of the work that the contractor must perform and 
that the owner must accept, but they also serve as 
the instructions to superintendents and inspectors 
as to what requirements they are bound to enforce. 
It is therefore desirable that the specifications 
should be susceptible of a literal interpretation 
not only for a clear understanding between the 
two parties to the contract but also that the in- 
spectors or superintendents in charge of the work 
shall know what requirements to impose. 

Where much is left to the engineer’s judgment, 
or where unnecessary or practically impossible 
specifications are imposed (which is always unde- 
sirable and inexcusable) friction may perhaps be 
avoided if the engineer is experienced and is con- 
tinually at hand to give his interpretation of ob- 
scure clauses, or his permission to disregard inex- 
pedient requirements. An inspector has no such 
prerogative, unless the same has been especially 
delegated by his superior and must usually insist 
(unless fully instructed by the engineer, which 
should always be, but seldom is, the case) on the 
fulfillment of the letter of the contract. When 
the inspector does insist on carrying out an irra- 
tional specification, and an appeal is taken to the 
engineer, is experienced, he must decide in favor 
of a reasonable interpretation of the specifica- 
tions which he has prepared. In so doing, the 
engineer must reverse the decision of the inspector, 
to his great embarrassment, and to the injury of 
his confidence in his instructions (the specifica- 
tions), and of his future usefulness. Clearness 
and exact language in sufficient detail to meet all 
reasonable contingencies and suitable for literal 
interpretation, will not only prevent disputes but 
will add to the efficiency and effectiveness of su- 
pervision and inspection. 

In order that a specification shall be clear and 
definite, its paragraphs and clauses should be ar- 
ranged, so far as practicable, in logical order. Each 
element should be discussed completely and in de- 
tail in a single paragraph or sentence devoted sole- 
ly to that single feature, and when fully covered 
should not again be mentioned unless necessary for 
defining its relation to other features. More than 
one element should seldom be described in a sin- 
gle paragraph, as such reference tends toward ob- 
security. 


INDEFINITE SpEcIFICATIONS: Carelessness and 
ignorance of the detailed requirements, which 
should be included, often lead to indefinite speci- 
fications. Such specifications are also sometimes 
inserted with dishonest or vicious intent. There 


is often a temptation to write such specifications 
rather than to take the trouble to consider and to 
determine the necessary requirements, at the time 
the specifications are being prepared. As it is 
usually provided that the engineer shall interpret 
or explain any clauses not clearly stated, there re- 
mains an opportunity for the engineer to decide 
the matter later, and this also involves an uncer- 
tainty and a chance for a considerable variation in 
expense. Such uncertainties may be and some- 
times are used for the purpose of dishonest favor- 
itism. Such uncertainties are manifestly un- 
satisfactory and unfair, not only to the contractor 
but to the client of the engineer as well, for they 
almost always add unnecessary expense. It is only 
through ignorance, carelessness or dishonesty that 
specifications are left so indefinite that the con- 
tractor cannot know exactly what is expected and 
required, or those which are unnecessary or unde- 
sirable are included. 

For dishonest purposes, specifications are some- 
times drawn so indefinite that no bidder can de- 
termine what is required, unless he has inside in- 
formation, and so many matters may be left to the 
decision of the engineer that no contractor, unless 
he knows he will be unduly favored, dare bind 
himself to the uncertainties involved. 


INDETERMINATE SpecriFications: When the 
amount of material or work to be done under a con- 
tract is expected to be small, it is customary 
with some engineers to cover the same with only a 
brief clause in which the work done and material 
furnished are to be “as the engineer shall direct.” 
This practice is less objectionable when only a 
limited quantity of such work or material is to be 
furnished, but as in most cases there is an uncer- 
tainty as to the amount, the practise seems entirely 
inexcusable. 

It may be regarded as proper to give no great 
amount of space to the specifications for a certain 
class of material or work where only a small quan- 
tity is to be used, but while brief, the requirement 
should be clear and exact. If the work is worth 
doing, the contractor has a right to know the exact 
requirements before he bids for the same, and 
should not be held subject to the uncertain require- 
ments of an engineer, possibly unknown and in- 
experienced. 

Even when an attempt is made to draw briefly 
such specifications, it sometimes occurs that the 
engineer may, in his haste, specify the material 
of a greatly superior quality to that which is ac- 
tually needed in the work. This may prove ser- 
ious if through an unexpected increase the quan- 
tity required is actually large. 


Amspieuous Specirications: Unnecessary or 
unreasonable requirements are always ambiguous 
and are uncertain as to what is actually desired, 
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and what will actually be required by the engineer. 
Under such conditions responsible contractors will 
add materially to the price for the work done un- 
der such specifications. Not only does this unnec- 
essarily increase the cost of work, but such speci- 
fications also brand their maker as ignorant of the 
practical requirements of the work, and are a no- 
tice to unscrupulous parties that the writer of the 
specifications is one who may perhaps be manipu- 
lated or bluffed into reasonable requirements, or 
even to extremes in the other direction. It is only 
too easy to prepare in the office specifications which 
are impossible to carry out in the field, or which, 
if carried out, will prove undesirable or expensive. 

Specifications that cannot be reasonably en- 
forced except under particular and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, should be eliminated for where they 
are included they practically must be ignored ex- 
cept where an absolute necessity for their enforce- 
ment arises. This calls for an arbitrary decision 
by the engineer which a subordinate can seldom be 
permitted to exercise, and in the exercise of which 
by the chief he is left open to criticism. 


Arsirrary Spectrications: While it is neces- 
sary for the engineer to be able to exercise such 
control over the work that he can secure its proper 
performance and completion, it is unwise and un- 
safe for him to endeavor to exercise unnecessary 
and arbitrary control over any part of the work. 
If the contractor is to be held responsible for the 
work, or for the results obtained, or as to time of 
completion, safety to the public, etc., he must not 
be relieved of responsibility through arbitrary 
specifications, by means of which, the prerogatives 
of management may be usurped by the engineer. 

Unratr Specrrications: Occasionally in speci- 
fications it would seem the purpose of their writer 
is not only to protect his client in every legal way 
but also to hamper the contractor by unfair and un- 
ealled-for restrictions. Such restrictions can re- 
sult only in unnecessary expense as they must of 
necessity limit completion, make the contracting 
parties doubtful of the good faith of the party pre 
paring the specifications, and suspicious of the 
treatment which he will actually receive should he 
be awarded the contract for the work. Such 
clauses should be eliminated entirely as they have 
no place in the contract. It is, and should be, the 
purpose of every attorney or engineer who may be 
preparing a contract to see that his client is entire- 


ly and fully protected, but anything beyond this 
can give only unsatisfactory results. 


Unnecessary Severity: In drawing specifica- 
tions for a material only the average requirements 
which characterize a good material of the class de- 
sired should usually be embodied. It is undesir- 
able to make the limiting requirements too severe, 
unusual or extravagant, as such requirements may 
materially add to the expense, prevent intelligent 
bids by driving responsible contractors from the 
field, prevent the execution of the work, or involve 
a confession of error and have to be modified to 
the embarrassment of their writer. Too often the 
minimum limits of a specified test are fixed at or 
near the maximum that has been secured from 
tests of the best of similar material. Frequently 
the results specified are impossible to obtain on the 
average, especially when a material is new on the 
market. Such severe requirements are usually in 
error and are seldom ever necessary. The require- 
ments for a good average material are more read- 
ily enforeable, and any additional safety required 
should, if possible, be secured by improvement in 
design. 


The mechanical composition of the specifica- 
tions should be given some thought in order that 
they may present a neat and orderly appearance 
and thus create a good impression on the readers. 
In the first place the sheet should be the standard 
letter size sheet, eight and one-half inches by eleven 
inches in order to conform with practices that are 
becoming almost universal among architects. 

Specifications that are arranged in sections 
should have each section started on a new sheet of 
paper and should bear the title of the operation 
and the date of publication. Subsequent sheets 
should have, either at the top or bottom of the 
sheet, the name of the operation, together with the 
office order or file number, the name of the section 
and its section number and page number. Upon 
completion of the specifications, if it seems desir- 
able for the indexing of the entire specification 
the consecutive page numbers may then be placed 
at the upper or lower right hand corner. Such 
an arrangement will identify each sheet and will 
permit the breaking apart of the specifications and 
their re-assembling as often and in whatever man- 
ner exigencies may demand. 
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HE average architect is now appreciating 

more keenly than heretofore the importance 
of the business side of the profession. He is com- 
ing to understand that he is not properly equipped 
to protect either his own interests or the interests 
ef his clients, unless he has some adequate under- 
standing of the basic legal principles governing the 
conduct of his profession. He is approaching a 
realization of the fact that the present day archi- 
tect must needs be grounded in the fundamentals 
of business, as well as in the fundamentals of art, 
if he is to avoid difficulties and loss. 

I have already discussed in “The Law of Archi- 
tecture and Building’ and in “Architectural 
Quicksands” the legal aspects in general of the re- 
lationships of the architect, the owner and con- 
tractor. It will be my purpose in the present col- 
umn to discuss from month to month any new de- 
velopments, in the laws of this and of other coun- 
tries and in the laws of the various states, as they 
affect the architect; to refer now and again to de- 
cisions old or new, which are of special importance 
under existing conditions or developments, and to 
keep the architect posted generally on the trend 
of the courts in so far as it concerns his practice 
and his relations with his clients and with contrac- 
tors. 

Tt is desirable, above all, as I see it, that the 
eolumn should be divorced from ordinary dry and 
formal legal discussion, and made responsive to the 
needs of the readers of this journal as they may 
develop. To this end, I shall welcome suggestions 
from readers of subjects which they believe may 
helpfully be discussed, and shall avoid purposely 
any attempt to discuss the topics treated, in any 
special order or sequence. This will give the legal 
page a helpfulness and flexibility of discussion 
which could not otherwise be secured. Consistent 
with the desire to avoid any unnecessary formality 
of discussion and to treat matters in a simple and 
non-technical way, no special point will be made, 
in the monthly articles, of the citation of authori- 
ties. The pertinent facts will be given and such 
comment added as may be desirable. 

Each month, however, following the special dis- 
cussion, there will be a page of citations of cases 
affecting the relations of the architect, the client 
and the contractor. Tn the main, these will consist 
of recent decisions. The facts and decisions of the 
courts in each case will be briefly summarized, so 
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that the reader may easily grasp the essential 
points involved, without being burdened with the 
consideration of extraneous matter. 

The monthly diseussions, as distinguished from 
the digest of recent decisions, will quite probably 
be based, in large part, on cases which have arisen 
in my own practice. They will have to do, there- 
fore, with situations which have actually confront- 
ed architects in the practice of their profession, 
rather than with the theoretical or suppositious 
states of facts. 

The practices of different architects naturally 
vary and present different problems. Neverthe- 
less, the fundamentals in each case, from the legal 
point of view, are surprisingly similar and the dis- 
cussion of a problem or difficulty, which has been 
experienced by one, will serve as a warning or aid 
to others. 

As I have elsewhere written and repeatedly said, 
there are few, if any, relationships of which I 
know, business or professional, where the maxim 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” is more applicable than in the profession of 
architecture. 


[2 is my hope, that our monthly chats together 

may produce, at the least, sundry ounces of pre- 
vention—prevention of friction between architect 
and client; of disputes between client and contrac- 
tor, and of very many of those difficulties which 
naturally flow from a failure to realize and cor- 
rectly measure the simple but important legal and 
business principles governing these various rela- 
tionships. 

It happens that many of the more recent deci- 
sions affecting the practise of the architect and the 
rights of the contractor and owner have to do with 
liens. It is important, in reading these, to bear 
in mind the fact that a lien is a special right, 
ereated by and dependent entirely upon statutory 
enactments. The lien statutes in the different 
states vary in many and in important respects. A 
decision, therefore, under the lien statute of Min- 
nesota, for instance, may not be at all applicable 
to a case in New York, and vice versa. Each de- 
cision is based upon the wording of the lien laws 
in effect in the jurisdiction where it is rendered, 
and can not be taken as a precedent in another 
jurisdiction, unless the lien laws of the two states 
are substantially identical on the points involved. 
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Inasmuch as the “American Architect” enjoys a 
national and foreign circulation, it is in order to 
inciude decisions in any of the states and in some 
foreign countries. In reading them, however, re- 
member, whenever they are based on statutes, lien 
or otherwise, that they can not safely be accepted 
as the statement of the law generally. They are 
directly applicable in the jurisdiction, wherein the 
case arises. Outside of that jurisdiction, they are 
to be read and their importance weighed in the 
light of local requirements and statutes. 

A decision which is not based primarily on sta- 
tute, but on principles of general or common law, 
is material, as a precedent in any jurisdiction, and 
hence has a wider field of effectiveness. Of this 
class, are many of the decisions dealing with ques- 
tions of contract or of agency. The law of con- 
tracts and the law of agency are both involved con- 
tinually in cases of architectural and building law. 
In practically every job undertaken, when super- 
intendence is involved, the architect is called upon 
to a greater or less extent, to act as the agent of 
the owner. Similarly, in almost every instance, 
there is involved a contract, express or implied, be- 
tween the architect and his client, or between the 
client and the contractor, or the contractor and 
the subcontractor or materialman. 

One additional point should be noted prelim- 
inarily. The parties to many of the cases cited will 
probably not be architects or contractors. This 
will not mean that the cases are not pertinent on 
questions of architectural or building law. For in- 
stance, a case dealing with the relationship of an 
attorney and client may be directly material, be- 
cause of the similarity of the professional relation- 
ship between attorney and client and between 
architect and client. Again, a question of agency or 
of contract may arise in some purely mercantile 
case between two business men, and the decision 
be material on some point of agency or of con- 
tract which is involved in the dealings of architect 
and client or client and contractor. In other 
words, the substance of the decision is the import- 
ant thing to be noted, rather than the character 
and identity of the litigants. 

In other articles, I shall have oceasion to discuss 
particular cases and states of facts involving the 
principles of contract and of agency, and the other 
legal principles involved in the mutual dealings of 
the architect and the parties to the ordinary build- 
ing operation. 


Acontzeet is “an agreement which creates an 
obligation * * * such an agreement may be 


defined as the concurrence of two or more persons 
in a common intent to affect their legal relations.” 
An offer which is of such a character that it ean 
ripen into a contract upon its acceptance, must be 
certain and definite, and the acceptance, to be ef- 


fective, in changing the offer into a contract, must 
in every respect meet and correspond with the 
offer. The rule that under certain conditions the 
meaning of a written contract may be construed by 
the jury in a court proceeding is only applicable 
in those particular cases where the language of the 
contract is such as to raise some real doubt as to 
the intention of the parties and the meaning of the 
instrument, or where there is a real ambiguity in- 
hercnt in the written agreement. Where the lan- 
guage is clear and without ambiguity or subject to 
different. constructions, the contract as written 
must control, and the question of what the con- 
tract means should not be left to the determination 
of the jury. 


Buffalo Pressed Steel Co. v. Kirvan (Court of Appeals 
of Maryland) 113 Atlantic Reporter 628. 


HERE an account is rendered, stating a bal- 

ance to be due and showing the amount 
thereof and the indebtedness as it appears on such 
account is acknowledged to be due by the person 
against whom the balance is charged, there results 
what is known in the law as an “account stated.” 
Under such circumstances, the person rendering 
the account and to whom the indebtedness is due 
may sue the debtor upon the account stated, and 
will not be called upon to prove the various items 
or details making up the amount of the indebted- 
ness as shown in the account. 


Delaware Eng. Co. v. Pusey & Jones Co. (Swperior 
Court of Delaware) 112 Atlantic Reporter 371. 


HE fact that one of the parties to a contract 

of employment is given the right to termi- 
nate the contract does not bar the other party from 
recovering the amount due him for services rend- 
ered under the contract prior to the termination 
thereof. 


Clinton Crane Co. v. French, et al. (Supreme Court of 
Michigan) 183 Northwestern Reporter 68. 


HE Mechanics’ Lien Law is in derogation of 

the common law, and dependent upon special 
statutory enactment. It will, therefore, be strictly 
construed, and every step essential to the creation 
and enforcement of a valid lien must be taken in 
accordance with the provisions of the statute, in 
order to give a good lien title. Where the lien law 
provides, therefore, that the claimant must make 
an affidavit to the truth and correctness of his 
claim and of the facts stated therein, he should, in 
substance, state that “The above claim and the 
facts therein stated * * * are true and correct.” 
If he merely swears that the “statement and the 
facts alleged therein are true to the best of his 
knowledge and belief,” he has failed to conform to 
the requirements of the law and his statement of 
lien is defective. 


Heitz v. Sayers (Superior Court of Delaware), 113 At- 
lantic Reporter 901. 
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The INSPECTION of CONSTRUCTION in 
CONCRETE and STEEL 


BY ELWYN E. SEELYE 


In this article Mr. Elwyn E. Seelye, Consulting Engineer, Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
of the Society of Terminal Engineers, follows up his article in the July issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL RevIEW with 
a discussion of the most important points in the inspection of construction work in which concrete and steel are 


combined. 


HE following are essential points to -be 
watched in steel inspection: 

It is assumed that the structure has been 
properly designed and that the shop work has been 
properly executed. It should be emphasized at 
this point that shop inspection and mill inspection 
are very important. The reasons for that are 
numerous. Some of the most important of them 
are as follows: Where steel is being rolled and 
some orders are being inspected the rejected mate- 
rial is apt to be unloaded on the purchaser who 
does not have inspection. In fabricating, if there 
is no inspection, the plans may not be followed 
accurately, causing delay and expensive field 
charges at the site, also as will be noted later in 
the article, certain errors of fabrication are not 
apparent after the fabrication is complete. 

Now presupposing the steel has been shipped in 
perfect order and is arriving on the site, the in- 
spector should first look it over for damages, due 
to shipment. These will generally appear as bent 
plates or members. All these damages should be 
rectified by straightening, and, if necessary, by 
reinforcing, before the erection is allowed to pro- 
ceed. If damage is serious an expert should be 
called in to pass on it. Where no shop inspection 
has been made, the field inspector should go over 
the riveting and see that surfaces in direct bear- 
ing are milled and in contact. 

The important thing in the erection of bases, 
either grillages, steel plates or cast iron, is to see 
that they are properly grouted. This can best be 
done by pouring the grout into a funnel raised 
high enough to produce a hydraulic pressure. The 
space between the concrete foundation and the iron 
should also be rodded to eliminate voids. It is 
very important that the bases be set level, faced 
on the top and that the column be faced to provide 
a full and even bearing between the bottom of the 
column and the base. In unimportant columns, 


This article is one of a series that began in the issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL Review for January, 1921. 


a discrepancy may be wedged with thin steel 
wedges, but in important work the full bearing 
without wedging should be insisted upon. This 
facing or milling can be done with great accuracy 
and its omission on bearing surfaces is cause for 
rejection of the member. 

When the erection starts the inspector should 
keep in mind the functions of the connections and 
the way the stress is carried from one member 
into another. This will put him in a position to 
check the work up in a practical manner. For 
instance, he will notice that some steel beams re: 
upon seats which were riveted up in the shop. 
The additional field rivets are really for the pur 
pose of holding the beam in place and not to take 
a load. Other connections will be directly from 
the beam through the connecting angles to the 
column or girder by means of field rivets. It will 
readily be seen that the rivets in this last con- 
nection are very much more important and should 
be more carefully inspected than the field rivets 
in a seat connection. 

The inspector should bear in mind that a rivet 
is supposed to hold by its shearing and bearing 
values, but that it also performs a very important 
function if tight, by holding the two surfaces to- 
gether and producing a large frictional resistance 
between the plates. He should also remember 
that the process of riveting induced a certain 
amount of internal tension in the shank of the 
rivet and thereby renders the rivet unreliable for 
additional tensile strains, and, therefore, bolts 
with lock nuts should always be substituted for 
any rivets that are supposed to act in tension. 

Having pointed out the essentials of having a 
tight rivet the question is how to get it. It is 
absolutely necessary to inspect steel work before 
riveting and see that the holes in the plates are 
concentric, for if a rivet be driven with ™%4-inch 
eccentricity, it may be a very poor rivet, but it 
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may be tight, and therefore impossible to detect 
after the riveting is complete. I would say that 
all differences of eccentricity of over 1/64 of an 
inch should be reamed, although this practice 
might be made less rigorous on unimportant rivets. 
The use of a drift pin to make the holes concentric 
by forcing action is to be condemned. In the 
same way the cutting of extra holes by means of 
an electric or other torch is to be severely con- 
demned. Having inspected the joint and found 
the holes concentric, the riveting may proceed. If 
the rivet is tight and the head full, it should be 
passed, but if it is loose it should be cut out. Here 
again, the riveting should be closely watched, as 
a rivet may be inadequately tightened up by 
what is known as calking, which consists of the 
use of a hammer and chisel, to wedge under the 
rivet head. The rivet may have the fault of too 
short a stock and the heads will be flat. This 
should not be confused with heads which are pur- 
posely flattened or countersunk for clearance. 
Another method of ineffectually tightening the 
rivet head consists of raising the plate surface 
under rivet by driving the rivet snap sideways 
against the plate. Hence where the plate has been 
injured or shows a ridge around the rivet the rivet 
should be cut out. 

Cold hammering of heads should never be 
allowed. It is easy to detect this because a smaller 
snap is used on a head when cold hammered. 
The testing of a loose rivet can best be done with 
a small hammer. Place the finger on the opposite 
head while striking. Also strike the rivet head 
up and then down and note if there is any vibra- 
tion. A small tile hammer with a personal die 
eut in the head by annealing it soft and hard 
again will serve the purpose of surely marking 
defective rivets. 

Another duty of an inspector is to see that the 
size and weights of beams called for on the plans 
are furnished. Owing to the Bethlehem and 
standard shapes having a number of different 
weights, the flanges should be carefully scaled to 
detect any substitutes. Where a beam or girder 
rests upon a wall, care should be taken to see that 
it is amply supported by the masonry and 
anchored thereto. 

Painting is a very important matter in the pre- 
servation of steel work, and all portions where 
paint has been removed by shipment should be 
repainted before erection. The field coat should 
be of different color than the shop coat. 


Cast iron members should be carefully in- 
spected for visible defects. 


All cast irén columns should have at least two 
holes drilled in the columns for the purpose of 
checking the thickness of the column. Often the 
core is displaced in pouring, rendering the column 
thinner on one side than the other. A discrepancy 


of more than twenty-five per cent. should be cause 
for rejection. 

All bearing surfaces in cast iron should be 
milled. Columns which are crooked should be 
rejected. 

The cast iron beam seats should slope down 
outwards to make the beam bear as close as pos- 
sible to the column and eliminate flexure in the 
seat. 

A double lug generally engages the web of a 
beam through which a single bolt is passed. On 
one job these bolts held the beams up off the 
seat and necessitated field changes. 

All steel should be marked for identification in 
the field and the shop inspector’s mark should also 
appear. The most intelligent field inspection can 
be made by a representative from the designer’s 
office, as he will be able to follow the designer’s 
intent. 

The inspector should co-operate with the erec- 
tor-in safeguarding the structure from accidents 
during erection. He should see that the derrick 
base is secured from the horizontal kick of the 
boom in any direction. The steel carrying the 
derrick should be strong enough and have sufficient 
connection for the erection stresses involved. He 
should exert a check on dangerous practices, such 
as lifting too heavy a load for the strength or 
counterties of the derrick, booming out too far 
or the splicing of booms. 

Guying and bracing of steel in the process of 
erection against wind bracing is important. In 
this case it is well to remember that serious acci- 
dents have occurred through the shrinkage of guy 
ropes when wet. To sum up: 1. See that your 
steel is inspected by a competent bureau in the 
mill and shop. 2. See that your bases have a 
proper masonry contact. 3. See that columns 
bear directly on bases with full bearings; that col- 
umns bear directly on columns with full bearing, 
and that all stiffeners are milled to bear. 4. See 
that the steel is repaired and straightened where 
injured during shipment. 5. See that all rivets 
are tight and driven in concentric holes. 6. Look 
out for a good two-coat paint job. 7. Be sure 
that beams have proper wall bearing. 8. Inspect 
cast iron for workmanship and flaws. 9. Safe- 
guard the erection against accidents. 


HE following instructions are intended for 

the guidance of an architect who has charge 
of superintending reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. 

First and most important is the cement, which 
should be Portland, manufactured preferably by 
a well known company. Cement should be tested 
as follows: From each shipment after it has 
arrived at the site, take one sample of a quantity 
of about two quarts, made up by taking a small 
handful from every tenth bag. Ship this to a 
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cement testing laboratory and request chemical 
and physical tests specified by the Am. Soc. for 
‘Testing Materials. The laboratory report will 
call attention to any deviation from the standard 
requirements. 

Slow setting or too rapid setting of concrete 
are faults met with in the field. The causes are 
often obscure. A rapid set is objectionable be- 
cause the time for placing same may be too short 
and the coefficient of shrinkage is apt to be too 
high, causing cracks. Cement may not be set up 
properly because it has become partially hydrated. 
Consequently cement should be tested after arrival 
on the site and shortly before using and should 
always be stored in a waterproof shed. Another 
cause of slow setting and a serious one is the 
occurrence of organic matter in the sand. 

Sand should approximate a clean quartz and it 
should not contain more than 7 per cent. loam. 
The percentage of loam may be determined by 
mixing sand with water in a bottle and allowing 
same to settle. The relative heights of sand and 
loam may then be scaled off and the relative 
amounts determined. The occurrence of mica in 
sand is objectionable as it is liable to cause dis- 
integration. The occurrence of pyrites is objec- 
tionable because of possible chemical action. If 
sand is very fine, it is to be looked on with sus- 
picion because it is liable to lead to disintegra- 
tion. Sand formed by breaking up soft rock is 
to be avoided. 

Broken stone should be of a clean hard rock, 
preferably trap. The occurrence of mica or 
pyrites renders stone objectionable. Gravel should 
be of a clean quartz or hard waterworn pebble. 
Broken blast furnace slag should be looked upon 
with suspicion because of its high porosity and 
possible chemical reaction. The maximum size of 
stone for reinforced concrete requiring a distribu- 
tion around the steel should pass a 34-inch sieve 
or a 1-inch wing. The material is preferably 
graded from a small to a large size. A well graded 
aggregate produces a denser, more waterproof and 
stronger concrete than one in which the aggregate 
is of uniform size. Aggregates should be free 
from loam as the latter is injurious to concrete. 
They should be free from sand to simplify the 
process of proportioning. The specifications 
generally call for a ratio of one part cement, two 
parts sand and four parts stone or gravel by vol- 
ume for reinforced concrete. The subject of pro- 
portioning the mix in relation to the percentage 
of voids is one requiring the services of an expert. 

Permit the concrete to flow around the steel and 
fill the forms aided by proper tamping, keeping 
in mind that the dryer the mixer the stronger will 
be the concrete. The mixer should be what is 
known as a “batch” mixer. It generally consists 
of a drum in which the ingredients are placed and 
rotated. The process is assisted by curved guides 


and should be continued for at least one minute, 
and always until the mixing becomes homogen- 
eous, and until the particles of sand are covered 
with cement and the stone or gravel are well coated 
with mortar. A practical method should be 
adopted to insure that the correct proportions shall 
at all times go into the concrete. Here lies a 
danger. A standard batch mixer will hold two 
bags of cement, four cubic feet of sand and eight 
cubic feet of stone or gravel. Both bags of cement 
should be introduced at one time, as if introduced 
alternately, one may be forgotten. Cement bags 
should be well shaken out. Often the cement and 
sand is measured by bringing up barrows of mate- 
rial, and depending upon the number of these to 
measure the amount of the coarse and fine aggre- 
gate in each batch. This is a very loose method, 
and the author prefers two hoppers, which are 
filled, one with sand and the other with stone. 
The storage bins must be entirely closed off be- 
fore the aggregate is admitted to the mixer, other- 
wise more than the allowable aggregate will find 
its way into the batch, especially if the contractor 
has a tendency to economize on cement. Many 
other methods of proportioning are in vogue, and 
the inspector must use judgment in approving a 
method. 

A common cause of accident is the use of im- 
properly designed forms. The dead weight of 
concrete should be calculated, and all compression 
should be proportioned accordingly. The unsup- 
ported height of such struts should be taken into 
consideration, and where this is excessive, bracing 
at the middle or third points should be resorted to. 

The caps and joists should bear directly on top 
of the vertical members, and in no ease should 
heavy loads be carried by spiking. The lateral 
pressures due to the hydraulic qualities and wedg- 
ing action of spading should be duly taken care 
of by means of wire ties and bracing. This is 
especially great in deep girders and in columns. 
Columns should be poured slowly for this reason. 
Forms should be constructed to remain tight as 
a loss of the finer particles is injurious to the con- 
crete and tends to produce voids. If forms de- 
flect, the finished work is unsightly. In the case 
of the first tier where the uprights rest on soil, 
there is grave danger of settlement due to the 
load applied and the gradual softening of the 
ground. If this settlement occurs after the initial 
set, serious cracks will occur. To obviate this, 
mudsills should be placed under all uprights and 
opposed wedges placed between the uprights and 
the struts. The forms should be carefully watched 
with a level and any points indicating settlement 
should be wedged up. This wedging should not 
be carried on after the concrete has obtained its 
initial set. The interior surfaces of the forms 
should be oiled to obviate swelling and warping. 

On the exterior of a concrete structure and else- 
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where where it is desired to have a finished sur- 
face free from marks and imperfections, it will 
be essential to expose the surfaces for the finish- 
ing mason while the concrete is still friable. For 
this purpose the forms should be so constructed 
that they may be removed without disturbing the 
main supporting members. The concrete surface 
should be rubbed with a wooden float or carbo- 
rundum brick to break down the surface film. 
This work may be assisted with a calcimine brush 
dipped in a solution of neat cement and water. 
The concrete elevating tower and its guys should 
be free from the structure so as not to cause vibra- 
tion, during the process of setting. It should be 
borne in mind that the failure of any portion of 
the forms will cause impact on the floor below and 
may result in a serious accident._ 

Before allowing concrete to be placed it is 
highly important for the inspector to assure him- 
self that the beam and column forms are accord- 
ing to the sizes shown on plans. Plumb all col- 
umn forms. An interior column should not be 
more than ¥% inch out of plumb and face columns 
where sash is to be placed should be plumbed and 
spaced with the utmost accuracy. The sizes of 
beam and girder forms should be checked up with 
that shown on the plans. 

The size of steel should be carefully checked 
with special attention being paid to the effective 
depth of the beam, i.e., the distance from the top 
surface of the concrete to the center of gravity 
of the reinforcing steel. The beam steel should 
be wedged up with concrete blocks cast for the 
purpose or suspended upon stirrups so that the 
requisite space will be maintained under the bars 
for the concrete soffit protection. Bars should 
be carefully separated so that no voids will occur 
between the bars and so that the bond will be 
developed. All stirrups and bars should be accu- 
rately spaced and wired to insure against dis- 
placement during the concreting operation. The 
main reinforcement should extend well on to the 
column or wall bearing. Indeed, it is advisable 
for this reinforcement to lap or be spliced with 
dowels, as the shrinkage stresses before the beam 
is stripped may cause a crack in the underside of 
the beam at the column. It should be borne in 
mind that the compression area of a beam or 
girder extends well into the slab, and consequently 
openings should never be permitted adjacent to 
both sides of a girder or beam and on but one side 
only where called for on the plans. 

Great pains should be taken to see that the 
reinforcing steel footing is placed in the right 
surface. A cantilever footing requires reinforce- 
ment in the bottom, while a combined footing 
requires it in the top. It is reported that on one 
job after a floor was poured, an extra beam frame 
was left over and it was discovered that the beam 
where this was to have gone was poured without 


it. All column forms should be provided with a 
slide door at the base for the purpose of remov- 
ing shavings. This should be kept open until the 
barrow of concrete is standing over it ready for 
pouring. Particular care should be taken to see 
that the footing is free from loam, as in another 
instance it is reported that a six-story building 
column was found to be supported on the steel 
bars because an inch of loam covered the column 
footing when it was poured. Column forms should 
be tight at the bottom as accidents have occurred 
by the fine aggregate seeping out and leaving the 
column at the base standing on a loose gravel. 
This is an important point, and many columns 
when stripped show a tendency to this fault. Col- 
umns and beams should be flushed out with water 
before pouring to clean the surfaces and improve 
the bond. Column concrete should be tamped 
from the top with a long wooden strip, and great 
care should be taken to see that the concrete flows 
around the outside of the reinforcing bars and 
hooping. ‘There is a tendency for the concrete to 
catch on the horizontal ties and leave voids just 
beneath same. A column should be poured slowly 
so that the process of setting may relieve the 
hydraulic head and prevent the bursting or warp- 
ing of the forms. 

As to freezing weather, the writer feels that 
the pouring of reinforced concrete where the 
temperature is below 32 degrees Fahrenheit or 
likely to fall below 32 degrees Fahrenheit should 
never be permitted unless protected by canvas and 
heated. In the case of mass concrete the heating 
of the water, sand or aggregate, or the use of cal- 
cium chloride in the water, will permit concret- 
ing at temperatures below freezing. However, 
the use of calcium chloride or other anti-freezing 
materials must not be used in reinforced concrete 
work because they will tend to corrode the steel. 
Tf concrete is frozen before initial set, it will never 
recover, and should be replaced. If it is frozen 
after initial set, but before final set, it may recover 
80 per cent. of its normal strength if it thaws out 
gradually. 

After the concrete has been poured, watch the 
processes of removing the forms, finishing and 
testing. This is a danger zone and the following 
“don’ts” might be suggested: 1. Don’t remove 
forms until the concrete is thoroughly set and 
rings like a stone when struck with a hammer. 
2. Don’t mistake frozen concrete for concrete thor- 
oughly set. 3. Don’t remove permanently shores 
under beams and girders for at least three stories 
below the next floor to be poured. 4. Don’t per- 
mit the placing of a cinder fill on the roof until 
the roof concrete is thoroughly hard. 5. Don’t 
permit heavy sections of ceiling forms to be 
dropped onto the floor below. 6. Don’t permit 
heavy concentrated loads of material or machin- 
ery on “green” concrete floors. 7. Don’t accept 
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structural work which exhibits considerable voids 
or places where the cement and sand is lacking 
around the coarse aggregate. If the inspector is 
in doubt about the quality of a portion of the 
work he should order a test. This test should be 
made by a load of at least 114 times the live load. 
A beam should not show a deflection of more than 
one six-hundredth of a span. The test should be 
conducted with due regard to the safety of all 
concerned and the writer suggests the use of 
shores slacked off about % inch from the beam 
soffit. The deflection may be measured by a level 
or by a lever pointer which will magnify the 


deflection. 8. Don’t attempt to construct concrete 
exposed to salt water without the services of an 
expert. To sum up: Watch the ingredients. 
Watch the mixing. Check the placing of steel 
and sizes of forms. Watch the strength of forms. 
Avoid frozen concrete. Never strip concrete until 
it gives physical evidence of having set. Test a 
doubtful construction or condemn it. With these 
points carefully watched and assuming a proper 
design, the architect may expect to spend a life- 
time in constructing reinforced concrete buildings 
without a failure. 





ECONOMY IN STEEL DESIGN 


HE designer of structural steel when start- 

ing a job should remember the old pro- 

fessor of mathematics, who said, “Given 
five minutes in which to solve a problem, one can 
profitably use three in settling how to go about it.” 
The point for the designer is that oftentimes a de- 
signing job is started after too little time given to 
deciding how to go about it. 

The idea to be kept in mind is economy. A 
paper by R. Fleming, C. E., of the New York of- 
fice of the American Bridge Company, appeared 
in the June, 1921, issue of the Journal of the 
Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, in which 
economy in steel design was well discussed. Mr. 
Fleming in his numerous articles in technical pa- 
pers has done a great deal to stress common sensé 
in engineering design and we hope his writings 
will some day be collected into book form. In this 
article we will endeavor to present the main points 
stressed by Mr. Fleming, not always in his own 
words, but holding throughout closely to the text. 

When loads and unit stresses are fixed by build- 
ing ordinances or rigid specifications which can- 
not be departed from, the designer must look else- 
where to reduce costs. This requires careful study 
of the spacing and best types of trusses, beams 
and columns. 


E conomy in weight of steel is important, but 
beam work is fabricated cheaper than riveted 
work, hence it is often advantageous to increase 
the spacing of trusses. This reduces the amount of 
riveted work and increases the amount of beam 
work. The truly careful designer will have before 
him a schedule of pound prices for beams of all 
weights, together with cost data on cutting and 
riveting. 

Trusses should be as simple as possible in order 
to cut shop costs toa minimum. To guard against 
deterioration caused by corrosion certain mini- 


mum sizes are used for web members, which often 
give these members an actual strength greatly in 
excess of requirements. This excess weight may 
often be thrown into a few members and the fewer 
members in a truss the cheaper it can be fabri- 
cated. Mr. Fleming states that in one case in a 
large number of saw-tooth roofs he reduced nine 
web members to two. It added about 15 per cent. 
to the weight of each truss, mostly in the top chord 
to provide for bending stresses, but it was neces- 
sary to do so to lessen the work of fabrication. 


O ceasionally, when foundation condi- 
tions are bad, the number of foundations 
may be reduced and the weight of steel increased. 
When such an alternative is forced on a designer 
there is all the more reason for him to limit as 
much as possible the cost of the steel by cutting 
fabrication costs. When a design calls for six or 
seven sizes of angles, make a study to see if three 
sizes will do as well. Increased weight may result 
but decreased cost of fabrication may more than 
offset the cost of the additional steel. Rafters, 
instead of trusses, at the ends of an industrial 
building weigh less than full roof trusses, but the 
trusses by their saving in detailing and duplica- 
tion in fabrication will usually be cheaper besides 
being better for any extension that may come up. 


Tue Derarrs 


M r. Fleming recommends the following 
rules for detailing (taken from various 
sources). Like all rules they must occasionally be 
departed from when it is judged best so to do. No 
rules can be always followed literally. 

Floor joists, if possible, should be framed into 
beam and plate girders so that they are coped 
neither at top nor bottom. 

All unnecessary bevel cuts on plates and angles 
should be eliminated. 

Do not use unnecessary rivets in fastening to- 
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gether the component parts of columns and gir- 
ders. 

Stiffener angles are to be omitted on columns 
under beam and girder seats unless the load ex- 
ceeds 20,000 pounds. 

Bracing connections that will necessitate cut- 
ting and splicing of web plates and slotting of 
cover plates on columns should be avoided. 

Re-entrant cuts should be avoided. 

Do not use unnecessary countersunk and chipped 
rivets in fastening cap plates and base plates to 
columns and base plates to girders and pedestals. 

Both shop and field rivets are preferably driv- 
en by machine and if possible should be so located 
that a machine may be used. 

On mill buildings when purlins are bolted, pur- 
lin clips and rod connections may also be bolted. 

Avoid slight variations in details. 

Avoid different sized holes in the same piece. 

See that ample clearances are allowed. 

Girders which frame into webs of columns 
should have when necessary, their flanges notched 
to clear rivet heads in outstanding legs of columns. 
This will permit erection without spreading of 
columns. 

Entering connections should be avoided. 

If practicable, arrange details of a member so 
that it may be reversed in erection. 

Make field riveting a minimum. Consider how 
each bolt and field rivet will be entered and fast- 
ened. 

The writer would add, as a result of many years’ 
experience, that all purlins should be placed with 
leg of angle or channel on lower side to eliminate 
continuous dust pocket. In many industries dust 
is a real menace. 

Compression Members 

For rivets not subject to any calculable stress 
and that are used only to fasten together com- 
ponent parts of a member where loading is sym- 
metrical, the following specifications prepared by 
F. L. Castleman, Plant Engineer, American 
Bridge Company, Pencoyd, Pa., are recommended 
by Mr. Fleming: 

The rivets through cover plates should be spaced 
in the direction of the stress not farther apart than 
16 times the thickness of thinnest plate involved, 
plus 2 in., with a maximum spacing of 9 in.; at 
right angles to the line of stress the rivets through 
cover plates should not be spaced farther apart than 
32 times the thickness of thinnest plate, plus 2 in. 
The distance from rivet lines to edge of cover plates 
should not exceed eight times the thickness of plate 
plus 2 in. Where a channel is used as a cover 
plate the rivets through the channel should not be 
spaced farther apart than 12 in. 

The rivets through web plates and angles where 
web is enclosed between two angles, should not be 
spaced farther apart than 12 in. 


The rivets fastening together the angles of a two 
angle strut separated with washers should be spaced 
a maximum distance apart of 2 ft. 6 in. 

The rivets fastening together the angles of a two 
angle strut, angles in contact without washers, 
should be spaced a maximum distance apart of 2 
ft. 0 in. 

The pitch of rivets at ends of compression mem- 
bers should not exceed four times the diameter for 
a distance equal to 11% times the width of the mem- 
ber. 

At points where loads are applied to compres- 
sion members and where compression members are 
subject to bending stresses, the pitch of rivets 
should be increased so that sufficient rivets are pro- 
vided to distribute the load and to take care of 
stresses involved. 


Fabrication 

M r. Fleming after discussing fabrication, 

says that with the processes of fabrication 
and the economics of shop management the engi- 
neer, as such, has little to do. Both designer and 
draftsman, however, should have a competent 
knowledge of the shop equipment, that they may be 
guided by its limitations. 


(To be continued.) 





Symbols for Electrical Equipment 


[Xs conformity with the request of a conference 
of interested national organizations the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee has desig- 
nated the American Institute of Architects, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
the National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, joint sponsors for a sectional com- 
mittee on Symbols for Electrical Equipment of 
Building and Ships. 





A Study of Air Seasoning of Wood 


I N codperation with the sawmills and wood utili- 
zation plants throughout the country, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, is or- 
ganizing an extensive field study on the air season- 
ing of wood. The purpose is to determine the pil- 
ing practice which will result in the fastest drying 
rates consistent with the least depreciation of stock, 
the least amount of required yard space, and the 
least handling costs. The study will be carried on 
coneurrently on both hardwoods and softwoods. All 
the important commercial woods of the United 
States will eventually receive consideration. 

No systematic attempt has ever been made to 
work out the exact conditions. under which drying 
time and drying costs can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The new object will furnish a comparison 
of the effects of such piling variables as sticker 
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heights, the spacings of boards in layers, the heights 
of pile foundations, and the directions of piling 
with relation to prevailing winds and yard alley- 
ways. 

The study is expected to decide whether from a 
business standpoint lumber should be dried partly 
at the mill and partly at the plant of utilization, or 
whether it should be completely dried at the mill. 
The data collected will also go a long way toward 
showing whether air seasoning or kiln drying is the 
more profitable. A mailing list is being compiled 
of all who wish to receive bulletins of progress. 





Fire Tests of Building Columns 


N 1910 experiments were begun on building 

columns to determine the safety of various 
types when exposed to fire. In 1914 the assistance 
of the Government was obtained and the tests 
were continued under the joint supervision of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Bureau of Standards. The fire tests were 
made at Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, Il. 
The final test was completed in December, 1918, 
the series consisting of 91 fire tests and 15 fire 
and water tests, a total of 106 tests. The final 
report has been printed in a 375 page bulletin, No. 
184 Fire Tests of Building Columns in Tech- 
nologic Papers of the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Management Engineering 


HERE was a time when management was 

management and men grew to be managers. 
The recent report of the Committee on Elimina- 
tion of Waste in Industry, blamed management 
for 50 per cent. of all waste. It seems time, there- 
fore, that the principles of applied science be put 
in operation in business organizations, and this 
requires the aid of teachers, psychologists, tech- 
nicians and engineers. To insure a right begin- 
ning The Ronald Press Company of New York 
City has begun the publication of a new monthly 
journal named “Management Engineering, The 
Journal of Production.” The first issue appeared 
in July under the direction of Mr. L. P. Alford 
as Editor. The sixteen articles cover a wide range 
from “The Pioneer Spirit in Engineering,” to 
“Training for Proprietorship,” and “Classifying 
and Indexing the Clipping File.” The contents 
are good and the journal is well printed and pleas- 
ing in appearance. It has entered a good field and 
the best wishes of The American Architect are 
extended to the editor and publisher. 


National Electrical Safety Code 


HE Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
has issued No. 4 of the Handbook Series 
of the Buréau of Standards, containing a discus- 
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sion of the National Electrical Safety Code. This 
discussion covers the third edition of the code, 
the bulk of which is materially reduced by the 
publication of the discussion in a separate volume. 





Temperature Effects on Concrete 


HE Iowa State College Engineering Experi- 

ment Station, Ames, Iowa, has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Effects on Concrete of Immer- 
sion in Boiling Water and Oven Drying.” The 
experiments were undertaken to check laboratory 
methods to determine the effect of freezing and 
thawing on concrete. 





A New Sanitary Wall Base 


HE American Arcuirect some time ago il- 
lustrated the use of linoleum as a safety stair 
tread.* More recently the use of linoleum as a 
structural feature was discussed and illustrations 
given of its application.t Another application is 








Units of Sanitary Cove and Base 


illustrated in the accompanying figures showing a 
sanitary cove and base to be used in connection 
with linoleum-covered floors. 

This cove and base comes in three colors, brown, 
green and gray, and is made of the materials used 
in linoleum; ground cork, wood flour, gums and 
oxidized linseed oil. It is secured in place with a 
special waterproof cement. A straight wood ground, 
approximately 3 inches high and 7%-in. thick, is 
set in all walls around the room at the base floor 
level. The face of the ground must 
be flush with the finished wall sur- 
face. After the linoleum has been 
laid out and the weights around the 
edge remov- 
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stalled. It 
is coved at 
the lower edge and comes in 18-inch lengths. 
The coneave and convex corner pieces are 
made separately as shown. Properly installed 
no moisture can get between the floor and the 
base or between the wall and the base, so the claim 
that the base is sanitary is properly made. 
*July 7, 1920. May 11, 1921. 


Detail showing use ot Sanitary Cove and Base 
in connection with a linoleum floor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tur Design or Concrete SrructurREs* 


N his “Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 

ing,” Sturgis defined the division between the 
architect’s and engineer’s work as_ follows: 
-—“‘whatever is traditional in form and in strue- 
ture, whatever is admittedly safe, whatever is 
known to all practical builders as well within the 
limits of danger, comes within the architect’s pro- 
vince; . . . All that is so new or complex as to 
require careful scientific examination based upon 
mathematics is the province of the engineer.” 

Point was given to the foregoing classification 
of work when steel frame construction after 1885 
made possible the construction of buildings to 
heights to that time not believed possible within 
the limitations imposed by economic returns. It 
was not long however until the things that were 
new and complex became. standard and common- 
place. Plainly written texts and carefully pre- 
pared tables and diagrams standardized the sub- 
ject and the architect is once more “The Master 
Builder,” in control of the situation. He is not 
so plagued in his quest for beauty with utility 
by the uncompromising worshipper of utility, the 
steel designer. Steel is now a material handled 
by the well trained architect as readily as wood, 
stone or brick. 

Reinforced concrete followed steel and, because 
it was new and complex, the engineer again threat- 
ened the architect. The engineer however cannot 
be restrained from telling what he knows and he 
is remarkably generous in publishing tables and 
diagrams used in his private practice. In a new 
book by George A. Hool, Professor of Structural 
Engineering at the University of Wisconsin, and 
Charles S. Whitney, a structural engineer who 
specializes in reinforced concrete design, tables 
and diagrams are presented which make possible 
the rapid designing of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures in accordance with the most approved codes. 
It is remarkably complete and will help the archi- 
tect in his reinforced concrete work in the way 
the steel manufacturers’ table books helped him 
in handling steel design. It is not a text book but 
is a work which will save hours of laborious com- 
putation and by means of which one may check 
computations. Let the architect rejoice that the 
engineer is rapidly eliminating all that is new 
and complex in building design and thus remov- 
ing himself as a rival in the field which archi- 
tects have occupied from earliest times without 
rivalry. 


_*Concrete Designers’ Manual, by George A. Hool and 
Charles S. Whitney. 276 pp., 6x9 in., Ill. Fabricoid. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $4.00. 
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EstTiMATING THE Cost oF Buriprncs* 


OST estimating,” said Mr. Wm. Arthur, “‘is 

very simple. It is only necessary to multi- 
ply the units by the unit prices and add the totals. 
All the difficulties arise in obtaining the number 
of units and the unit prices.” John Richards, an 
authority on the economics of construction a gen- 
eration ago, said, “Men as a rule are paid accord- 
ing to production. The rate of wages affects very 
slightly the total amount paid for wages on any 
job.” He held that the Chinese laborer was paid 
ten cents, the Hindoo laborer five cents, the Mexi- 
can laborer forty cents, and the American laborer 
one dollar (remember, this was a generation ago) 
per day, because the performance of each had the 
value represented by the wage given. His conten- 
tions were fortified by published data on road, 
railway, levee and harbor construction in many 
countries and the cost per mile, or other large unit 
adopted, differed but little, the rate of wages dif- 
fering greatly. 

The old school of contractors believed implicitly 
in “sizing up a job” and giving a lump sum bid 
based entirely on their experience on similar work. 
It explains why the newer type of contractor, who 
adapts himself to monthly, weekly and daily 
changes in condition, is rapidly supplanting the 
contractor of a former generation. The new con- 
tractor determines the number of units, finds the 
unit price, multiplies them together and adds the 
totals. He has discovered that the organized labor 
of today must be reckoned with and he must know 
fairly accurately the out put per man and the rate 
of wages, or he will lose money. To this, however, 
must be added the ability to check all estimates by 
comparison with costs of similar work; “sizing up 
a job” in fact. To reason must be added some- 
thing closely resembling instinct. 

Mr. Walker in the latest edition of his standard 
reference book for estimators has carefully revised 
all data and tables. Everything is now based on 
output per working day of building tradesmen. 
This is an agreeable change from the usual style 
in estimating books of giving costs of certain typi- 
cal jobs so that estimates for fairly similar work 
might be made by comparison. The book contains 
(lata of great valve to specification writers and 
designers and may be recommended to all men in- 
terested in building construction as worth while. 
While valuable for experienced men the warning 
needs to be made that the most perfect instructions 
can never supplant experience. Green men cannot 
safely handle cost data, no matter how well pre- 
sented they may be. Good tools should be reserved 
for competent hands. 


*The Building Estimator’s Reference Book by Frank R. 
Walker. 2931 pp., 4%x6% in., Ill. Fabricoid. Chicago, 
Frank R. Walker Company. $10.00. 











A REVIEW of RECENT — 
ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 


BY C. HOWARD WALKER 


N THE Architectural Record for June are 
three articles with many illustrations to each ; 
the first upon “Newer Fifth Avenue Retail 

Shop Fronts,” by John Taylor Boyd; the second 
upon “Tendencies in Apartment House Design, 
Remodeling,” by Frank Chouteau Brown; the 
third, “Early Architecture in Pennsylvania, Part 
VII, Windows and Shutters,” by A. Lawrence 
Kocher. This last article is interestingly illus- 
trated with typical examples. All these articles 
are well written. The shop fronts 
have done more to consistently 
embellish New York’s avenues 
within the last decade than any 
other single feature of design. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago 
New York sidewalks were clut- 
tered with a harlequinade of 
show cases and signs. Now Fifth 
Avenue is an interesting suc- 
cession of well designed show 
windows and the bill-board is 
conspicuously absent—would that 
it might be so upon our road- 
ways. Mr. Boyd considers the 
shop front an American contri- 
bution of Modern Art. If he 
had said it was an American ex- 
pansion of the shop fronts of 
France and of England he 
would have been nearer the exact 
truth. The examples given by 
Mr. Brown of remodelling build- 
ings into apart- 
ments are excel- 
lent. The Port- 
folio of Current 
Architecture _ il- 
lustrates Little 
Orchard F arm, 
White Plains, 
N. Y., by Frank 
J. Forster. It is 
deliberately and 
successfully pic- 
turesque and has 
the irregular 
shingling which 
ean easily be car- 
ried to excess. 

The Western 

Architect, April, 


From “The Architectural Review,” London 





Saloon Fireplace ot Yacht “Nyria” 
Hepworth & Wornum, Architects 


From “The Architectural Review,” London 





Decorations in the entrance hall at High Royd, Honleys 


George Clausen, Painter 


1921, has its opening article upon Denver, Colo- 
rado, by Arthur A. Fischer. It shows the marked 
improvement in Denver architecture and the de- 
velopment of the civic center. The new work is 
severely and simply classic in character, excel- 
lently proportioned in most cases, and consists of 
the admirable Federal Building and the United 
States Mint by Messrs. Tracey & Swartwout and 
Mr. Litchfield, the Public Library by Albert R. 
Ross, the Colorado National Bank, which has a 
slightly inadequate cornice, and 
the International Trust Com- 
pany, which has too little height 
in the epistyle for the frieze story 
above. Both of these bank build- 
ings are by W. E. and A. A. 
Fisher. Mareau & Morton’s 
Cheesman Memorial is excellent. 
Their Colonnade of Civic Bene- 
factors has too broad a center 
motive, and entirely too great a 
span between the columns in 
antiss Some of the Denver 
schools have already been men- 
tioned, such as the very charm- 
ing design by I. B. Benedict. 
Varian & Varian have a good de- 
sign for a small branch library. 
Warren & Wetmore’s Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, is pic- 
turesque and well composed and 
McLaren & Hetherington’s little 
Spanish Pauline Chapel is at- 
tractive and good, 
outside and in- 
side. Part XIX 
of “Spanish Re- 
naissance Archi- 
tecture in Cali- 
fornia,” by Rex- 
ford Newcomb, is 
devoted to the 
Mission of San 
Juan Bautista. 
It is one of the 
most interesting 
of the Spanish 
missions. 

The Journal of 
the Royal Insti- 
tute of British 
Architects, June 
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11, opens with -Mr. 
Robert Atkinson’s 
paper read before the 
Institute upon “The 
Design of the Picture 
Theatre,” illustrated 
with American ex- 
amples, most of them 
by Mr. C. Howard 
Crane. He _ states 
that little has been 
done in theatre archi- 
tecture as far as the 
interiors are con- 
cerned and that roof- 
ing has been the 
principal difficulty 
encountered and he 
concludes that the 
cone system both of plan and of section has been 
proved to be the most logical. All of which is 
common sense. My own feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with theatre interiors is based upon the fact 
that there is too extensive a use of Renaissance 
precedent in the wall and ceiling decoration and 
as a result we find a collection of different shaped 
arches and panels of inharmonious scale and col- 
uumns and pilasters also of different scales, which 
are purposeless and unnecessary. The proscenium 
opening requires a frame only, not an arch, and 
literally there is no logical need of a column nor 
of a pilaster in a theatre; neither does the ceiling 
or roof demand ecaissons. For acoustic purposes, 
certain surfaces should be broken in their planes, 
but this can be done without recourse to the orders 
of architecture. Mr. Bartle Cox, pupil of Laloux, 
writes upon “Professorship and Public Reeogni- 
tion,” interestingly—summing up that “effective 
professorship is the only road to public recogni- 
tion.” Though I 
am a teacher, I dif- 
fer with Mr. Cox in 
his opinion, and 
feel that fine 
achievement obtains 
and holds recogni- 
tion. The eye 
teaches more in the 
appreciation of 
architecture than 
the ear. An 
appreciation of Sir 
R. Rowand Ander- 
son, who died June 
1st, at the age of 
eighty-seven, should 
be reprinted in our 
journals. 


The Architectural 


does 


From “The Western Architect” 





Albert R. Ross, Architect 


From “Emulation,” Brussels 





Church of St. Walburge, Furnes 


ature 


Review, London, is, 
as always, interesting 
but the writer has 
very little liking for 
Mr. George Clausen’s 
decorations for the 
entrance hall, High 
Royd, at Honley near 
Huddersfield. They 
do not, it is true, de- 
stroy the _ surface 
upon which they 
are painted, and in 
that respect follow 
Chavannes’ goo d, 
commonsense practice 
and Mr. Moore’s per- 
fectly ordinary dic- 
tum, but in all other 
respects they fall short of distinguished quality as 
Chavannes’ have in the Boston Public Library. 
They have little or nothing to do with the spaces 
they occupy, and have no consistent harmonic 
arrangement in the lunettes. “Morning” has a 
banal balance of two figures in each of the lower 
corners and space over the opening. “The Golden 
Age” has figures above the opening over a thin 
lintel and space in the corners. “Evening” returns 
to the arrangement of “Morning,” but with seated 
figures only. To be sure, it is opposite “Morning.” 
There are no border lines. The scale of the fig- 
ures is too large for the room and the technique, 
as shown in the colored frontispiece, is of a spotty 
character. It all means well, but has not arrived. 
Compare it with the masterpieces of the Floren- 
tines or the Venetian, or with Bernardino Luini 
in Milan. W. G. N. had a good time in Monte- 
pulciano. I am sorry he went there in a motor- 
car without a silencer and am_ sufficient of a 

, Pharisee to pride 
myself upon having 
pedalled up, twenty 
years ago, quietly 
on my wheel, late 
on a cool January 
afternoon, and to 
have seen the sun 
set over the cam- 
pagna, and had 
spiced wine after 
dinner, and a cage 
like a lobster pot 
with a jar of hot 
charcoal, the whole 


thing called a 
“prete,” put into 


the bed to warm it 
before I tumbled in. 
A wonderful place 
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is Montepulci- 
ano, and San- 
gallo’s S. Biagio 
opposite his 
house outside 
the walls, is an 
example of the 
just proportion- 
ing of a com- 
paratively small 
building pro- 
ducing an effect 
of grand scale. 
Messrs. H e p- 
worth and Wor- 
num have de- 
signed some 






charming inte- Millinery Shop, West 57th St., New York 
riors for Mrs. Kenneth M. Murchison, Architect 


Workman’s rac- 
ing yacht, Nyria. They are a little too feminine 
to entirely suit a salt-water sailor, and the writer 
earnestly wishes to enter protest against a fire- 
place at sea—even if, as in the illustration, it is 
merely made the receptable for a pot of flowers. 
Velli-nou, Barcelona, Spain, Number XIV. 
Barcelona, probably with justice, takes itself seri- 
ously. It has thrown its hat into the ring for 
everything revolutionary and to its mind, new. 
Tt shows no discrimination as to accomplishment ; 
an intention is to it a reason for praise, and its 
desire is to be different from all others. I wish 
Vell-i-nou were 
published in 
good Castilian 
Spanish, one of 
the noblest 
languages in the 
world, and not 
in a Barcelon- 
ian offshoot. 
Senor Pico finds 
in Rafael Ben- 
et’s work, “flour- 
ishing intensity 
under an ap- 
pearance of tim- 
iditv” ; T find 
only a stirring 
of pigments 
into mud-pies. 
There is a good 
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548—Fifth Avenue, New York 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects 
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REVIEW 


article on Span- 

ish Furniture 

by August 

Mayer, director 
- of the Alte 

Pinacotek, Mu- 

nich, and an ex- 

cellent historical 

account finely il- 

lustrated of the 

sculpture of 

Santa Maria de 

la Mar (pre 

sumably in Bar- 
celona, which 
all the world 
should know), 
the article says 
nothing about 
the location, 
plan or character of the church but is written for 
local consumption. 

L’Emulation, March, 1921, published in Brus- 
sels, is devoted to the reconstruction of Furnes, 
much shattered in the war, and the isolation of the 
church of Ste. Walburge, which fortunately was 
little injured ; it is an excellent article, well illns- 
trated. 

La Construction Moderne, May 29, 1921, con- 
tains illustration of a projet for a palace at San 
Salvador by M. J. Richard. The exterior is very 
ordinary, the interior florid but somewhat better. 
June 17th, Projet of M. Charles Naudin for a Vic- 
tory Monument 
opposite the In- 
valides. It has 
a monumental 
plan, effective 
mass from front 
only, a center 
arcade that is 
interesting, well 
proportioned 
and with banal 
detail. The tops 
of the pavilions 
are shapeless 
and overdone, as 
is the cornice of 
the pavilions. 
The small 
lated pavilions 
are superfluous. 


Art Shop, 16 East 56th St., New York 


Trowbridge & Ackerman, Architect 
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8 East 45th Street, New York 
Walker & Gillette, Architects 
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S heretofore produced specifications for 

building construction and equipment have 

been, to a great extent, the product of indi- 
vidual effort and as such, have varied in many 
features that can be conventionalized so as to be 
common to all. This does not mean, necessarily, 
the standardization of specifications so that one 
is like all others, for such an attempt would be 
absurd and of no value as it would stultify indi- 
viduality and accomplish no results of pleasing and 
‘ lasting benefit. 

It is believed, however, by the Board of Govern- 
ors of The American Specification Institute and 
by many of its members that, if the efforts of in- 
dividual specification writers can be directed along 
lines that will lead to a more easy and happier ac- 
complishment of their work through the mutual 
study of the Specification Institute members, a 
very great deal of good will come from a central- 
ized and critically directed fountain-head of speci- 
fication ideas. 


Owing to a present lack of means for collecting 
and distributing information concerning specifica- 
tions and the writing thereof, there is a needless 
duplication of study, research and labor on the 


part of specification writers. This condition tends 
to make the work seem arduous, as it quite often 
is if there has been no great effort expended to- 
wards meeting the conditions present in the indi- 
vidual office. Those specification writers who have 
had sufficient vision to take the time to analyze the 
problems they must meet and who have attempted 
to organize their work in some more or less method- 
ical fashion have been gratified to find the time 
so spent has been well spent, as it has come near 
to lifting their routine duties out of the slough of 
an arduous task. 

Practically all other professions are so organized 
that the interchange of knowledge peculiar to their 
profession, such as the deliberations of committees 
which formulate proposed standards for basic op- 
erations and the results of researches undertaken 
by scientific laboratories, is effected in such a way 
as to result in the improvement of the quality of 
specifications produced and, consequently, in the 
professional and business standing of their authors. 

The Americar Specification Institute has been 
organized to improve all those conditions surround- 
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ing the writing of specifications and to bring to 
specification writers the benefits that are to be ob- 
tained from the organized efforts of men accus- 
tomed to study and write these essential docu- 
ments. The scope of the specification Institute 
already has assumed a national character and the 
co-operation, through membership, of all specifica- 
tion writers is cordially invited. 

The kind of specifications that are to be studied 
and for the preparation of which informative data 
is to be compiled and distributed to members in- 
clude those for buildings, engineering structures 
and all works whatsoever in which materials of 
construction and labor are used; those for the in- 
stallation and use of mechanical, electrical and 
sanitary apparatus and equipment; those for the 
fabrication and installation of all furnishings and 
furniture ; those for all exterior and interior orna- 
ments and ornamentation; those for road paving, 
planting, embellishing and improving of land- 
scapes, estates and waterways and all those miscel- 
laneous matters and things that are produced and 
offered for sale under specifications written by the 
architect or engineer. 

The American Specification Institute will not 
attempt interference with any of the present or- 
ganizations of national or local character, such as 
The American Society for Testing Materials, The 
Structural Service Committee of The American 
Institute of Architects, The American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, The American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers or the num- 
erous manufacturers and trade associations but 
will endeavor to carry forward the activities of 
such and give additional assistance to specifica- 
tion writers. Arrangements for complete co-opera- 
tion with all these organizations either have been 
effected or in process of accomplishment and mem- 
bers thus will benefit by all the valuable work that 
has been and will continue to be done by them. 

It is anticipated that the benefits that are to be 
gained by the architectural and engineering pro- 
fessions through the work of the Specification In- 
stitute will tend to eliminate cause for guesswork 
and arguments and lower the cost of building con- 
struction and equipment. Further it is believed 
that professional recognition of the importance of 
having trained specification writers wil] result’ in 
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a more careful study of the requirements of the 
drawings and specifications and will obtain a more 
equitable balance between the two documents. 

The membership of The American Specifica- 
tion Institute is divided into four classes, as fol- 
lows: Active, Associate and Honorary grades and 
Patrons. Active members are those persons who 
devote their entire time or a part thereof to the 
writing of specifications. Associate members are 
testing and laboratory engineers and instructors in 
specification writing in architectural and engi- 
neering schools. Honorary members are persons 
who have rendered distinguished service to the 
art or science of specification writing. Patrons 
are those persons who contribute to the financial 
support of the Institute in addition to any dues 
they may pay as members. Only those who are in- 
terested in specifications from the professional 
point of view are eligible to the grade of Patrons. 

The American Specification Institute is incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Illinois and 
is governed by a constitution and by-laws. The 
general activities of the Institute, such as re- 
searches, are under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary who in turn acts under the advice and 
direction of the Board of Governors. 

The American Specification Institute has divid- 
ed its activities into two general classes, that is— 
(a)—study of materials used in building and en- 
gineering construction and equipment, embracing 
the production and physical properties of raw ma- 


terials, methods of manufacturing, fabrication and 
finishing and a study of relative values of mate- 
rials as based on appearance, initial cost and main- 


tenance, effect of combination with other materials 
and proper materials for various types of buildings 
of varying grades and—(b)—a study of the meth- 
ods of writing specifications. In this latter class 
there will be studied the means of accomplishing 
complete co-operation between the drawings and 
specifications and to determine what methods of 
construction and installation should be used under 
given average circumstances, what the drawings 
should show or indicate and what should not be 
shown or indicated on the drawings for inclusion 
in the specifications. 

The development of an outline or checking list 
will be given attention. This subject already has 
been made the subject of several bulletins and has 
proven to be of very great interest to the members. 
The arrangement of specifications so as to conform 
to the sequence of construction and installation 
work, the writing and composition of specifica- 
tions that are clear, concise, coherent and that can 
be understood by law courts and the principles of 
contract law as it affects the writing of specifica- 
tions all will be subjects of bulletins. 

All bulletins will be issued in loose-leaf form 
to be placed in the cover which is furnished by the 
Institute. This will permit the re-issuance of ob- 
solete bulletins and the insertion, in orderly se- 
quence, of all subsequent sheets. These bulletins 
will be made in the standard letter size sheet as has 
been recommended by The American Institute of 
Architects and it is expected that eventually there 
will be available to members a most valuable and 
highly useful text-book of data respecting the prep- 
arations of specifications. 








PERSONALS 


Woodson & Vaughn, architects, have opened 
offices at 1353 U Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


It is reported that William Bohlmeyer has 
established an architectural office in the Post Office 
Building, Summit, N. J. 

Emile G. Perrot, architect, Parkway Building, 
has moved his offices to the Boyertown Building, 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John A. Thompson, architect, has moved his 
offices from 105 West Fortieth Street, to 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Announcement is made that I. B. Lowry has 
recently moved his architectural offices from 
Phoenixville, Pa., to Danbury, Conn. 


The offices of Sil, Buckler & Finhagen, archi- 
tects, have been moved to 325 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. They were formerly lo- 
vated at 11 East Pleasant Street, that city. 


It is announced that E. S. Kent, formerly head 
draftsman for F. A. Patterson, architect, Bangor, 
Maine, has opened an office for the practice of 
architecture in that city at 32 Webster Avenue. 


Announcement is made that Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
been selected to draw the plans for West Vir- 
ginia’s new Capitol. 

Edward Schoeppe, formerly of M. Ward Easby, 
Ine., has opened an office for the practice of archi- 
tecture at 315 South Fifteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and is desirous of receiving manufac- 
turers’ Catalogs and samples. 


The firm name of Minchin & Weller, Inc., 
architects of Chicago, Ill., has been changed to 
Weller & Rippel, Inc. They will continue the 
practice of architecture and structural engineer- 
ing in the Marquette Building, that city. 


J. A. Larralde and William Barber, architects 
of Los Angeles, Cal., have dissolved partnership. 
Mr. Barber will retain the old office of the firm, 
1123 Story Building, and Mr. Larralde’s office 
will be located at 1018 Story Building. 


Orlando K. Foote and Charles A. Carpenter, 
formerly of the firm of Foote, Headley & Car- 
penter, architects, announce the opening of offices 
at 154 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., to continue 


the practice of architecture under the firm name 
of Foote & Carpenter. 


John N. Tilton, Jr. of Marshall & Fox, archi- 
tects, announces that he is continuing the practice 
of architecture established in 1882 by his father, 
the late John N. Tilton. His offices are located at 
721 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Lll., and 
123 South Kensington Avenue, La Grange, Il. 

N. G. Walker, architect of Rock Hill, S. C., aud 
Marion N. Cornwell, of Chester, S. C., announce 
the opening of offices at Chester, S. C., under the 
firm name of Walker & Cornwell. Mr. Cornwell, 
who is a graduate of Clemson College, has been 
with Mr. Walker for two years. 

E. Bickham Christian and Henry E. Schwarz 
announce their association for the practice of archi- 
tecture under the firm name of Christian & 
Schwarz, with offices at 805-6 Ardis Building, 
Shreveport, La. They are desirous of receiving 
manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 


Announcement is made of the death of G. Wood 
Taylor, for many years an architect in Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Taylor was the designer of a 
number of public and private structures in that 
city, among them being the Wesson Memorial 
Hospital, the Navas-et Club, the Country Club. 
ete. 


H. W. Witcover, Harrison S. McCrary, Jr., and 
EK. Lynn Drummond, architects of Savannah, Ga., 
announce the formation for the practice of archi- 
tecture of a co-partnership under the firm name of 
Witeover, McCrary & Drummond, with offices in 
the Artillery Building at Bull and President 
Streets, that city. 


It is announced that Harold P. Bergen has 
opened an office at 607 Worcester Building, Port- 
land, Ore., for the practice of architecture. Mr. 
Bergen is a graduate of Columbia University of 
New York City, and has lately been associated 
with Thomas W. Lamb as manager of his Cana- 
dian office. 


The partnership existing between Willis Polk. 
Raymond W. Kinne and L. Gerstle Mack, under 
the firm name of Willis Polk & Co., architects of 
San Francisco. Cal., was recently dissolved, and 
the interest of L. Gerstle Mack was purchased bv 
Willis Polk and Raymond W. Kinne, who will 
continue the partnership under the firm name of 


Willis Polk & Company. 
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